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jurists have conferred upon posterity by their con-
ception of the Law of Nature one great benefit, a
clear apprehension of the fundamental difference
between the written and the unwritten law.

The doctrine which has in modern times divided
with that of the Law of Nature the opinions of
juridical writers is that which defines Law as the
command of the Sovereign power in a State. It was
not at first the product of an original and inde-
pendent inquiry into the nature of law, but was
contrived to answer the supposed exigencies of
political necessity. It is first to be found set forth
in the writings of the celebrated Thomas Hobbes in
the early part of the seventeenth century. He was
a thorough royalist in his political views, and writing
at the time of the struggles against the House of
Stuart, his main purpose was not so much to set
forth a new theory of the ordinary law, as to justify
the exercise of a severe authority in repressing
rebellion against civil government. He was a rigid
as well as a profound thinker, and never shrank
from any of the logical consequences of his main
tenets. His view was that the condition of man
before the organisation of society was a state of an-
archy or war, in which every man's hand was against
his fellow, and that the only way of escape from
such miseries was to be found in organised society,
and that society was the more effective and bene-
ficial the more the corporate power became com-
plete and absolute. His ideal, therefore, was that
of an unlimited and unquestioned supreme public
authority, preferably, though not necessarily, a